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THE SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 



FRANCES M. PERRY 
University of Arizona, Tucson 



Even those who most zealously advocate faculty supervision 
of student publications regard with little favor faculty censorship. 
When asked if they want every article in every issue of the school 
paper read, corrected, and authorized by a member of the depart- 
ment of English before publication, they are usually sure that 
this is not what they want. Pressed for a statement of what 
they do want they explain the end clearly enough: they want 
absolutely to prevent the appearance in the school paper of articles 
in bad taste that tend because of either their form or their content 
to bring discredit upon the school. As to the means of reaching 
this end they are less certain. The students, on the other hand, 
have their doubts as to the desirability of the end but are quite 
sure that the only means that will be found for attaining it will 
be the odious faculty censor who searches the paper with bowdler- 
izing pencil before it goes to press, leaving for publication only 
what is flat, stale, and unprofitable. 

The English instructor is unenthusiastic about the end and 
shares the students' aversion to censorship as the means. He is 
not wholly satisfied with the end because it goes too far and does 
not go far enough. While regretting the shocks to the school 
community's sense of propriety inflicted occasionally by even a 
well-meaning editor, the English instructor is more seriously 
troubled by the fact that the general standard of school journalism 
as manifested in the regular news and editorial articles is so low. 
He wants not only an inoffensive paper but a better paper, a more 
interesting paper. He dislikes the idea of censorship often for 
personal reasons: he sees that it means an added burden of read- 
ing and criticizing student compositions; and he sees that it will 
not be a case of out of the frying-pan of student displeasure into 
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the fire of faculty disapproval, but that his portion will be to burn 
in both places at once, for he knows that like all censors he will 
be found guilty of conscientiously straining at gnats and at the 
same time innocently swallowing what, in the event, prove to 
be camels. But he is opposed to censorship on more altruistic 
grounds. He knows that such a shifting of responsibility to 
faculty shoulders, while possibly improving the school's published 
output, would in reality lower the standard of work actually done 
by the students. The censor, responsible for the correctness of 
the paper and with no time or authority to have the work sub- 
mitted by students corrected and revised by them, would in many 
cases, however reluctantly, slip into the habit of retouching and 
re-writing the copy he approved, until the paper ceased honestly 
to represent student ability but would instead be faculty work 
regularly paraded in public as student achievement. The students 
would either recognize the deception and count more and more on 
the censor's magic to smooth rough places, or they would stupidly 
felicitate themselves on articles whose every virtue was con- 
tributed by the despised censor. 

The students and the department of English are on the same 
side, and if only this ghost of faculty censorship could be effec- 
tually laid it should be possible to establish between them a 
relationship that would greatly improve the paper and incidentally 
diminish the number and seriousness of distressing disruptions, 
fortuitous or intended, that are now set in motion by the editors 
of school papers. The student wants to be free to exercise his 
own judgment and to express himself in his extra-class activities. 
This freedom from restriction and opportunity for independent 
expression are exactly what lift the strenuous occupation of run- 
ning a paper from the realm of work and constitute it "sport." 
The resentment of the students is not against instruction, sugges- 
tion, or criticism as long as they do not think that it threatens 
to restrict their precious freedom of expression. Where courses 
in journalism are offered as part of the academic work the paper 
is eager to avail itself of the disinterested instruction of the class- 
room. In many universities where such courses are given the 
paper is used as a sort of laboratory for journalistic experiment 
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for those specializing in the subject, without exciting any feeling 
that editorial prerogatives are being infringed upon. 

In many schools and colleges where courses in journalism are 
not offered and no official relationship exists between the depart- 
ment of English and the school paper an unfortunate antagonism 
sometimes springs up between them because some well-meaning, 
self-appointed guardian of the press and representative of the 
department officiously besets the path of the editor on his goings- 
out and comings-in. The department influence where unofficial 
is usually successful in proportion as it is indirect. The sages 
say that the church should keep out of politics, that it is the duty 
of the church to make good men and let them take care of politics. 
Be that as it may, the instructor in English should do all that 
can be done in the classroom to make his services on the school 
paper needless. 

The faults of the school paper are to some extent symptoms of 
weakness in English teaching, and the paper should be studied 
by the department as an index to its own delinquencies. For 
example, a teacher of English can perceive from the typical student 
paper that the students who write for it do not understand exposi- 
tion; that they have not been taught to distinguish between 
report or presentation and its requirements, on the one hand, and 
interpretation or discussion and its very different requirements, 
on the other. Until this distinction is clearly made exposition is 
badly taught not only for the purposes of school journalism but 
for all purposes in life. Again, he can see from reading the school 
paper that few students have grasped any conception of an empha- 
sis that does not consist in turning on a full head of steam. It is 
further apparent that many students not only cannot make a 
good summary of a lecture or address but do not know what a 
good summary should contain; they are not working in the right 
direction. The English teacher's first aid to the student paper 
should be given in the classroom, not as criticism of the paper, 
but in modification of his course to include and enforce instruction 
of which the paper reveals the need. 

But while it is true that the paper is to some extent an indi- 
cator of the work that needs to be done in the English class, and 
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that the English class is the place to reach many fundamental 
faults that we would excise from its pages, there are ways of sup- 
plementing this background class instruction that reach here and 
now those who are working on the paper of today. Various 
kinds of organizations for the purpose of interesting those who 
are writing for the paper in the standards toward which they 
should work and helping them to measure what they are doing by 
those standards are possible and are being launched and shep- 
herded by our departments of English. Press clubs, staff 
councils, and faculty-student conferences have in many places 
liberated the students from their unreasoned opposition to faculty 
influence on the student paper and at the same time lessened the 
need of that influence. 

A press club is usually made up of all who are or have been 
on the staff of the paper, and in addition all who have contributed 
a fixed minimum of accepted work. The head of the department 
of English composition is usually ex officio a member of the club, 
and several other teachers of that department may be invited 
members. The faculty members should be, as a rule, men and 
women who can be depended on to participate in discussions in a 
speculative rather than a dogmatic manner; and this not because 
dogmatic members are necessarily offensive. They may be most 
delightful and stimulating. But when the students do not resent 
the overt direction of such a member they are in danger of becom- 
ing unduly dependent upon it. At the regular meeting of the 
club each member has in his hand the recent issues of the paper, 
and these are made the basis of detailed discussion. Nothing in 
the paper is sacrosanct. Everything is subject to criticism and 
challenge, and all contributors present are braced by the imper- 
sonal, impartial give-and-take with their fellows. 

Where the organization is altogether an intrastaff affair the 
editor in chief makes the work prospective as well as retrospec- 
tive, and after the criticism of the current issue outlines his plan 
for the coming paper, giving and inviting suggestions. Repre- 
sentatives of the faculty and local newspaper men are sometimes 
invited to meet with the staff to criticize, instruct, and inspire 
the regular force. The English instructors figure more or less 
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prominently in these meetings according as they make themselves 
wanted. 

When the faculty gives academic credit for work on the student 
publications some member of the English department is often 
expected to take a more active part in the management of the 
paper. But even when thus fortified by official authority the 
faculty representative should take charge of the retrospective 
portion of the staff conference only and should avoid the position 
of super-editor or censor. Right retrospective criticism without 
instruction or assistance as to its application to future issues of 
the paper corrects errors and stimulates effort without diminishing 
the pleasure and power that result from the free exercise of 
ingenuity in working out staff problems unassisted. The faculty 
leader can enrich discussion and do much constructive work by 
calling attention to student publications with which the staff is 
not familiar, by bringing in articles from the public press that 
strikingly exemplify some point that needs emphasizing, by giving 
information about the method and style of successful journalists, 
and so enlarging the outlook and elevating the standards of all. 
To succeed, the meetings of such organizations should be con- 
ducted in the free social spirit of an extra-academic activity. The 
discussions must not be allowed to become remote and theoretical; 
they must be of such a character as to arouse pride and interest 
in the success of the paper. 

As there is nothing that makes all discussion and effort seem 
so futile as the voice of one to whom all our burning queries of 
today have already become ashes, it is well occasionally to change 
the instructor in charge of the staff conferences and supply one 
who has not gone over the ground until he knows just where he 
stands and where everyone else should stand on every point that 
can come up. There is more vitality in discussion where the 
leader is in reality open to conviction, where the issue of the hour's 
conference may have fruits for him as well as for the other eager 
participants. 

While it is possible for the faculty representative to have too 
much familiarity with the subject it is easily possible for the 
students to know too little. The more knowledge of journalistic 
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theory and practice the students have the more worth while and 
many-sided will the discussions be, and the better will be the work 
for the paper. For this reason some system should be adopted 
that will pass on to the current year some part at least of last 
year's gain. When the editor is chosen from the associate editors 
of the previous year and the associate editors are chosen from 
the reporters or chief contributors of the previous year there are 
always on the staff some experienced writers who furnish for the 
paper a substantial bulk of work that is not altogether experi- 
mental, and who, partly because they are regarded by the new 
members as initiated into the mysteries of journalism, tend to 
be a little conservative and to respect standards. Such a system 
should not, however, be absolutely closed; a way should be left 
open for the admission of fresh talent near the top when superior 
talent is available. 



